VII.   AND MORE PLANNING
It is perhaps not altogether unnecessary to consider, before
anything else, what can be planned in this field : Is it crime
itself? Is it the criminal law ? Is it the penal system ?
(i) Can crime itself be "planned" ?, i.e., can the likely volume
and the types of crime we shall have to deal with be calculated
in advance and deliberately regulated by preventive measures ?
Is it possible to cc plan " in a field where everything, and especially
the very extent of the evil which has to be mastered, seems to
be incalculable?   We do not believe any more in Quetelet's
static theory of crime as a phenomenon recurring every year in
equal numbers and types.   Nevertheless, even taking fully into
account the many " imponderable" factors which make for
crime, the amount of statistical material at our disposal, combined
with our growing knowledge of the causative forces at work,
enables us to make certain forecasts for the post-war period.
In the nature of things, such forecasts cannot be of an absolute
character but have largely to depend on such factors as the
future conditions of the labour market and the way in which
a number of similar social problems will be tackled.   No doubt,
after a war of unparalleled dimensions and savagery, with its
wholesale breaking up of family life and its undermining of social
control, allowance will also have to be made for an increase in
crimes of violence as the natural result of prolonged mental
strain.   Even in countries where this did not happen after the
1914 war,1 it will be wise this time to be prepared for a more
difficult situation.   Economic crime, however, will again con-
stitute the major mass problem.   In both fields, careful preven-
tive work can do much to keep the increase which has to be
expected at least within narrow limits.   To the student of the
period after 1918, it is clear that there are a number of social
evils that will have to be avoided at almost any cost: especially
prolonged and widespread unemployment, and sudden steep
drops in real wages.   In spite of the many difficulties confronting
the scientific study of the matter, it is fairly safe to say that these
two factors were largely responsible for the steady deterioration
1 See the author's, Social Aspects of Crime, pp. 105 and 122 ;  and, for the war
years 1914-18, War and Crime (1941), pp. 91 and
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